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PREFACE. 



The following sketches, which embody in a few "words 
the result of many years' experience, are put forth 
not to promote any private ends, but with the view 
of meeting a great public want. For the under- 
taking itself I make no apology, because I fancy I 
have something to say .; but for the manner in which 
the self-imposed task is executed an apology is due, 
because it is far below the subject For this, then, I 
crave indulgence upon the ground that the papers 
were written rapidly at the close of the day's work; 
and had they not been so written would never have 
been penned at alL If the effect of the accompanying 
papers shall only be to provoke some abler man to 
come forth, and more thoroughly discuss the whole 
subject, I shall consider I have not laboured in vain ; 
and should the ultimate result be the taking of a 
healthier view of schools and school-life, I shall feel 
that my object has been attained. 
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INTEODUOTION. 



In his beautiful essay prefixed to *' Doddridge's Rise 
and Progress/' the inimitable Foster has sketched the 
possible biography of a book, touching in his suggestive 
way upon its parentage, circumstances of birth, and 
career ; that is, upon its author, the occasion of its 
being written, and the influence it will exert. He has 
thus awakened in the minds of his readers a reverence 
approaching to awe on taking up a book, lest some of 
the sad possibilities suggested by the author^s fertile 
brain should befall them. Now, had the essayist, 
instead of speculating upon the possible biography of 
a book going forth into the world, speculated upon the 
biography of a child : had he traced his possible 
history from the cradle to the grave, reminding us of 
all the good or evil he might achieve in the ordinary 
term of Ufe ; reminding us what hidden forces it 
might be given him to reveal, what abstruse problems 
to solve, what difficulties to remove, what suffer- 
ings to alleviate ; or on the other hand what evil 
to disseminate, or what ruin to scatter around him, 
— what desolated hearths, what broken hearts, 
what perverted reasoning to spread on every side 
— surely his readers would have risen from the 
contemplation with juster thoughts and with more 
chastened feelings than they now often entertain in 
respect of their children; they would have gazed 
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INTRODUCTION. VI 

with a reverence approaching to awe upon the innocent 
babe given them to train, and would fervently seek 
the wisdom which cometh fix)m above that they might 
train him aright. 

The forces for evil placed within the human hand 
are so mighty that they make themselves felt on all 
sides ; for while in mi/r hands good is generally the 
work of a life-time ; evil, incalculable evil, is the work 
of a moment \ while the good that is done is generally 
confined to^isolated acts, the 'evil that men do is various 
and perpetual j while the good we do is the result of 
effort, the evil we do is spontaneous ; and while it 
requires the willing co-operation of many to accomplish 
anything of value, it is in the power of one sinner to 
destroy much good. Who then can calculate when he 
sends forth his child into the world what may be its 
possible future % He knows, indeed, there are various 
occasions of evil, but who can tell how firmly or how 
frequently his child will resist them ; he knows also 
there is promised help for good; who can tell with 
what fidelity, or with what earnestness and constancy 
his child may seek to secure it % 

Surely then no small share of responsibility rests 
upon all who have the care of children — a responsibility 
which, however faithfully discharged, cannot always 
ensure a prosperous result \ but, which, neglected, is 
almost certain to end in ruin and misery, either to the 
children themselves, to their parents, to society, or 
even to all of them together. 

Innumerable questions about school-life, some of 
them trivial, and some of the most momentous kind, . 
perpetually thrust themselves upon us. It has been 
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VU INTRODUCTION. 

with a view of meeting the most pressing of these, 
and of affording help to parents in the education of 
their sons, that the following pages have been put 
forth. Should any question, legitimately within the 
range of the subject, have been overlooked, and the 
reader remind me of it, I will endeavour on a future 
occasion to supply the deficiency. 
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PAET I. 



IS THERE vAJNY NEED OF EDUCATION ? 

The question whether our children shall be edu- 
cated or not, is not left for us to determine : it is 
already detennined by the very constitution of 
their being; for like the sensitive plate of the 
photographer all children catch more or less, a 
likeness of everything around them. The house 
in which they dwell, the furniture of their 
nursery, the servants with whom they have been 
brought up, the very expression of the counten- 
ance and tone of voice of those about them, con- 
tribute to the furnishing of their minds, and the 
forming of their characters. So that the question 
to be solved is not — Shall they be educated? 
but How shaU they be educated ? Shall tl^ey be 
left to mark out for themselves a course amongst 

B 
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the rude materials scattered around them? or 
shall they have the assistance of some experienced 
hand to guide them ? Shall their education be the 
result of a mere chance-medley, or shaU we con- 
centrate upon it all the care we can bestow ? Our 
best efforts may indeed fail to form the man aright, 
but if the best may fail how can any others be ex- 
pected to succeed? "There is an education of 
man," says Dr. Thomas Brown, " continually going 
forward in the whole system of things around him ; 
and what is commonly termed education, is nothing 
more than the art of skilfully guiding this natural 
progress, so as to form the intellectual and moral 
combinations in which wisdom and virtue consist." 
And let none be disappointed to find that the re- 
sults of education are not in every instance equally 
satisfactory, or obvious. For it would be as un- 
reasonable to suppose that the same training would 
produce the same effects in different characters, as 
that heat would equally expand both iron and 
brass. On the other hand, the most suitable mode 
of training may fail to develop itself during the 
time of instruction, and appear after school has 
been left, as we often experience the benefits of the 
sea-air most after we have returned from the sea- 
side. 

And let it never be forgotten that aU education 
to be successful demands the co-operation of 
parents and teachers, and that wherever this is 
withheld education is proportionately hinde^: \ 
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AT WHAT AGE SHALL TOM BE SENT TO SCHOOL? 

Supposing Master Tom to have been already at a 
Preparatory School, or under the care of some 
judicious Governess at home, (for women are cer- 
tainly the best educators of little children), the 
right time for his removal is when he is between 
eight and nine. Children when removed later 
than that are apt to form lazy habits, or to become 
effeminate; and those removed earlier are seldom 
fit either for the class of boys, or for the kind of 
teaching usual in a boys' school. The bigger boys 
not uncommonly pet the youngster, while the lads 
just a little above him become jealous, and resent 
the favours so unequally distributed, by persecution, 
or by "cutting him" which is worse. 

A little difference as to the time of sending boys 
to school will naturally arise from their general 
health, and from their attainments. A strong 
healthy lad, who can read fluently, and say up to 
"twelve times twelve," may graduate into a boy's 
school as soon as he is eight. But a delicate child, 
or one who has suffered from brain-fever is not fit 
to migrate for at least a year after that. Ten is too 
late. 

As to attainments. If Tom is to take any 
position in the school, be sure that he can read 
well, and that he knows his multiplication table 
before he goes. If not, much of his time will be 
lost, the lad will get discouraged, and his entire 
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career will probably prove a failure. But let him for 
the present leave Latin and French alone. I have 
never found the Latin and French taught at a pre- 
paratory school worth anything; much more fre- 
quently they have had to be unlearnt, and in every 
case you may take it for granted, ;more (at least of 
Latin) would be learnt at a good boys' school in a 
month than would be learnt in the preparatory 
school in a year. 



WHERE SHALL HE GO? 

All other things being equal — ^and that means, 
supposing the master, the character of the school, 
and the position of your funds, to offer no strong 
inducement one way or the other — the best place 
for a boy is a good boarding schooL Few children 
can bear the double influence of school and home, 
and stni fewer parents have the self-denial to 
co-operate wisely with the master : it is well indeed 
if they do not unwisely interfera A good school 
has arrangements for study and for play in all 
weathers, which very few private houses can 
boast. Then too the regularity with which the 
duties are performed is a material aid to the lad in 
"getting up" his lessons. Add to this, every good 
school provides not only competent masters to 
instruct during teaching hours, but competent 
masters to superintend during hours of study. 
The late Sir William Jones used to attribute Ma 
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success as a student to his mother's assistance in 
hearing him say his lessons while at school, and in 
allowing him to read over his subjects to her, even 
when he was at college. But there are few 
mothers that have the time, and perhaps still fewer 
that would deem themselves qualified to do for 
their sons what Mrs. Jones did for hers. The aid, 
however, is indispensable; for assuredly the battle 
of school is fought over-night : that is, success in 
school is determined by the amount of preparation 
out of school, or in what [is usually called exercise 
time. These are the reasons why a boarding 
school is preferable to a day schooL 

K a child be delicate the sea-side will sometimes 
be advisable, but mostly a continuous residence 
by the sea instead of strengthening rather relaxes 
the system; as exercise which is good in*modera- 
tion, becomes prejudicial when taken in excess. 



WHAT SHALL HE LEABN? 

Interfere as little as possible with the course of 
Tom's education. If you have chosen an inqom- 
petent master, your meddling will not mend matters, 
and if you have chosen a competent one, that 
meddling is simply pernicious. Some people, 
indeed, have got a fancy that they can govern a 
nation better than the Prime Minister, erect a 
steam engine better than George Stephenson, drive 
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four-in-hand better than the Marquis of Waterford 
ever did, and teach a child better than all the 
Dr. Arnolds that ever lived The best cure for 
some such people would be to let them try; in 
other cases the very best cure would be no cure at 
all, it would be but the "braying of a fool in a 
mortar with a pestle/' It is not for such people 
we write, but only for those who are wise enough 
to learn by another^s experience, and to all such 
we say concerning the directing of a bo/s studies, 
—the less you interfere with his master in this 
respect the better. 



SHALL HE LEARN LATIN AND GREEK? 

There aVe certain moot points which are raised 
from time to time, and which it is weU not to 
dismiss in a general and cursory manner, but to 
examine a little more minutely: one of these is, 
is it desirable for a boy not destined for the learned 
professions to learn the dead languages ? Of course 
it is taken for granted that for a boy destined for 
the learned professions Latin and Greek are in- 
dispensable. But why are they so? Not surely 
because the information sought cannot be ob- 
tained in English (through a translation, if not 
from original sources) but for the sake of the dis- 
cipline which such a training affords. As a means 
of making one's self acquainted with the opinions, 
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the expressions, and the sentiments of Latin and 
Greek authors, skill in translation is obviously an 
advantage, and some amount of knowledge neces- 
sary ; but fdmost everything of this kind, that can 
be conveyed out of one language into another is 
already made known by the numerous scholars 
which throng every department of science. We 
learn classics then not so much that we may obtain 
the information, the opinions, or the sentiments of 
Latin and Greek authors; but either to make our- 
selves more thoroughly conversant with our own 
language, much of which is derived from them; or 
for the sake of acquiring that justness of thought, 
and accuracy of expression for which they are 
so celebrated For as the architect would study 
the best modelS of Athens or Eome in order to 
become thoroughly familiar with his art, so the 
English scholar would study the best models of 
Greece and Eome in order that he might the better 
be able to think and speak with the accuracy in 
which they excelled. Therefore, if Tom is to learn 
well, though he is to be neither a parson, a 
lawyer, nor a doctor, by aU means let him learn 
both Homer and Demosthenes, as well as Virgil 
and Cicero. He wiU be aU the better English 
scholar for being a good "Grecian." 
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SHALL HE LEAEN THE MODERN LANGUAGES? 

By the modem languages we generally mean 
German and French. Experience proves that the 
mental discipline to be obtained by learning the 
modem languages is not equal to that of the 
ancient The reason, therefore, to be assigned for 
the study of the former is not the same as that of 
the latter. But the acquirement of one modern 
language, if not necessary, is at least desirable. 
For as there are few lads above the humblest class 
who may not expect to travel in the course of their 
lives, so there are few but will absolutely need a 
knowledge of some language beside their native 
tongue in which to express their ideas; and as 
there are very few who do not require at one time or 
other to consult the opinions, or to read the pro- 
ductions of foreign authors, so there are very few 
who can afford to dispense with modem languages 
altogether. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the 
hardest part of modem languages, viz. : — ^a know- 
ledge of the numerals, and of the irregular verbs 
is just the kind of knowledge most frequently 
insisted on at school, and easiest acquired in youth : 
pronunciation, too, can be acquired only in early 
life. For these reasons boys should be expected 
to study at least one modem language while 
they are passing through their school course. 

Which language they shall learn may be left to 
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circumstances. If there is no particular reason 
to learn either, let German have the first choice, 
as it is the harder language to acquire, and bears 
least resemblance to Latin; but if Continental 
travel be a probable object before him let Tom by 
all means learn French ; for French and F.nglifth 
are the master-keys of the world. 



SHALL HE LEARN MUSIC? 

As a relaxation (and all men must have relaxation) 
music is invaluable in after-life. In youth when 
the animal spirits are boisterous, and when 
active bodily exercise is both a necessity and a 
delight^ it is almost immaterial, but in after years 
when repose is both needful and pleasant, music 
affords a recreation that soothes without stultify- 
ing, and cheers without intoxicating. Why not 
leave the learning of it, then, to after years? 
Simply, because even moderate proficiency can 
rarely be attained in it without early training. 
The flexibility of finger necessary in playing, and 
the cultivation of the ear necessary to play with 
effect are only to be attained in early lifa Hence, 
if any skill is to be acquired in the art, it must at 
least be attempted in childhood. As to singing, a 
boy should sing as little as possible between fifteen 
and twenty, if he means to retain his voice in 
manhood. Playing then is the only thing to be 
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regularly cultivated in youth, and this we would 
advise for all, provided the practising does not 
exceed an hour a-day. 

A mother whose children go out to service once 
begged of a lady in search of a temporary help, to 
allow her daughter to go home on the Thursday 
afternoon to her music lesson; adding "I like 
them all to learn as it attaches them to home ; and 
I cannot expect my children to love home unless I 
make it happy, and I know of nothing so likely to 
do this as music." Now if our poorer neighbours 
have found out this secret, we certainly ought not 
to remain in ignorance. 



SHOULD HE LEARN DRAWING? 

Outline drawing certainly; other kinds of drawing 
in particular cases only. Some have a notion that 
none can learn drawing but those that have got a 
taste for it, and (to complete the idea) that those 
who really have got a taste for it have no need to 
learn. If we were to say the same of cooking 
they would perhaps see the true value of their 
reasoning, or rather their unreasoning. We might 
say that none but those who have got a knack 
of cooking will ever learn to cook, and those who 
are so favoured have no need to learn. Where is 
the family that does not know from experience the 
fallacy of such an alignment? Where is the family 
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that has not learnt by experience the wastefulness 
of ignorance in the kitchen? or that does not know 
by experience that an art in which none can excel 
without practice, multitudes may acquire under 
judicious training? The same is true of drawing. 
Drawing is an art which, though aided by natural 
gifts, is to be acquired by diligence alone. Any 
one who can write can draw, and does draw in a 
particular direction, — for what is writing but draw- 
ing letters? If, therefore, we expect every boy to 
be able to write, what is that but saying that every 
boy can also draw? And if he can do it in a man- 
ner, why should he not be taught how to do it with 
ease and accuracy? '^CuilonoV you ask. Ah! 
my Mend, the time is passed when Tom's education 
could be circumscribed with the question " but to 
what advantage?" If never in business, yet out 
of business hours, — ^if not at the country house, yet 
by the sea-side, — ^if not for himsdf, yet for others 
the art may be invaluable, — and we would have 
you bear in mind whatever occupation Tom is to 
follow, he win ever be more of a man than of a 
business-machine: he may cease to be a merchant 
every day he passes the threshhold of his counting- 
house, but he never ceases to be a man. Train 
him, then, to be a man in right good earnest, and 
you wiU have done your part welL But culti- 
vating the taste is a part of the education of the 
man. It is well, therefore, that Tom should learn 
to draw. I regret every year of my life that I did 
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not learn when I was a boy. At the age of forty- 
Alexander Wilson, the Naturalist, taught himself 
to draw and colour from nature, that he might the 
more accurately pourtray those birds he met with 
in his rambles. Let us not then deprive our chil- 
dren of so useful an appendage to their education. 



SHOULD HE LEARN DANCING OR DRILLING? 

The advantages of dancing are the grace which it 
imparts to the figure, by giving perfect self-com- 
mand over the Umbs. If it fail to do this, it fails 
in the one point in which it is superior to drilling. 
The disadvantages of dancing are the inducements 
it offers to cultivate the society of the frivolous, 
and to engage in frivolous conversation and pur- 
suits; for few will care to edify or be edified who 
spend much of their time in the ball-room. 

We must^ moreover, draw the line somewhere 
between the allowable and the disallowed, and so 
long as dancing is looked upon as throwing tempta- 
tion in the way of the young it is to be avoided; 
could it be regarded more as a part of one's train- 
ing than as an accomplishment^ it might be learnt 
as often as reading and writing. 

Drilling is not open to the same charge, or 
connected with the same kind of temptation as 
dancing but> neither does it serve the purposes of 
education equally well It is unobjectionable as a 
substitute, but is only a substitute after aU. 
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SHOULD HE PRACTICE GYMNASTICS? 

Gymnastics have, of late, been taught so scien- 
tifically, that one feels a little hesitation in giving 
an answer to this question without qualifying it 
first. There are certain feats accomplished by- 
practised gymnasts that no one would recommend 
to lads without the guidance of a teacher. 
But such feats as may be performed upon the 
climbing pole, the parallel bars, and the like simple 
apparatus, are perfectly harmless and very useful 
But you say a boy may fall and break his arm, or 
strain and so injure himself. But do they never 
break their arms, or strain and injure themselves 
without such means? I will not say that acci- 
dents never happen; but although I have been 
connected with schools from childhood, the only 
instances of mischief I ever saw in the play 
ground, have happened on terra firma; and the 
only instance of a broken arm was in a school 
where climbing was forbidden. 



is it any use for him to learn book-keeping ? 

A FEW cases may be adduced in which book-keep- 
ing has been taught at school with advantage ; but 
for every such case, hundreds of failures may be 
adduced, and multitudes of instances in which the 
study has proved simply pernicious. 

In all my' inquiries I have never met with more 
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than one person who had learned book-keeping 
at school with advantage, and he, I believe, 
acknowledges that it was acquired at the sacrifice 
of every other subject ; certain it is, the system has 
long been discontinued in the school where he was 
taught, and we may presume for very cogent 
reasons. 

The main difficulty is not the perplexity of the 
matter; for boys who learn mathematics and 
Greek encounter difficulties quite as great, and 
perplexities quite as perplexing as the mysteries of 
Double Entry, but it is that merchants are not 
agreed among themselves as to which is really 
the best method; some preferring one, and 
others another. It is, moreover, found that those 
who have learned one method and are afterwards 
put to another, have more trouble in unlearning 
the old than in learning the new. 

If a boy is well taught arithmetic, and is well 
disciplined in habits of thinking and of order, 
he can acquire the most difficult system of Double 
Entry in a counting-house, in a month, better than 
he could in a year at school where the pursuit is 
mixed up with other studies. 

I have never been asked but once to teach 
Book-Keeping, and have been requested many 
times by merchants not to touch it. Until, then, 
one uniform scheme is adopted in counting-houses 
I would advise that book-keeping be left alone 
until the school-course is finished. 
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SHALL HE BE TAUGHT A BUSINESS AT SCHOOL? 

What business ? In a class of twelve boys no 
two perhaps, will be engaged in the same occupa- 
tion in after-life ; one may be a clergyman, one a 
fanner, one a lawyer, one a merchant, one a school- 
master, one an engineer, and so on. Now, which 
of these businesses is to be taught at school ? It 
is very clear they cannot aU be taught there, then 
to which shall we give the preference ? Moreover, 
it is clear, that imless the master has studied one 
business more than another he will be incompetent 
to teach any, — ^that is, he will be less competent to 
teach it than a man who is regularly employed in 
any given work. The schoolmaster, therefore, who 
pretends to teach boys a business does not know 
his own business, and the parent who expects his 
son to learn a business at school, only prepares 
himseK for disappointment. Let the school-master 
prepare the machine, then the professor can set it 
agoing. 



HOW SHOULD SCIENCE BE LEARNT? 

The best way to learn science is by experiment ; 
but experiments in order to be of service, ought to 
be performed both in the presence of pupils, 
and by pupils themselves. The simpler facts 
mentioned in the well known " Guide to Science " 
may be both illustrated and expoimded by any 
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teacher who takes an interest in his children. A 
glass prism, a magnifying glass, and an electrical 
battery will explain and simplify terms and allu- 
sions that would otherwise be entirely meaningless. 
And even where there can be no apparatus properly 
so called, there may be illustrations drawn from 
every day life ; for the child would be regarded as 
culpably ignorant who did not know why it is 
dangerous to stand, under a tree in a thunder 
storm, or how the fire bums. 

Care ought always to be taken to explain the 
principles that underlie the explanations given, so 
as to get rid at once of mere learning by rote ; and 
let no offence be taken at either Tom or Tom's 
master, if in making experiments accidents happen 
which manifest themselves in bright red spots upon 
the clothes, or occasionally the destruction of a coat. 
Knowledge worth having is generally pursued 
under difficulties, and the question is, which would 
you rather have, the coat without the knowledge, 
or the knowledge without the coat? 



HOW LONG SHALL HE REMAIN AT SCHOOL ? 

The pocket will often determine this question 
without the help of any adviser. But where 
the pocket makes no demur, we say fifteen is a 
fair average age for a boy to leave school, and to go 
to business. In manufacturing districts they look 
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with suspicion upon a lad if he have even completed 
his fifteenth year before he goes to work; as it has 
been often found that after that period, they 
become too conceited to learn, and too much of 
"my gentleman" to tuck up their sleeves. The 
same remark holds good with regard to the navy. 
But in other districts and other occupations sixteen 
is preferred to a younger period of life, — ^in banks 
eighteen — as furnishing more vigour of body, more 
maturity of judgment, and more stability of charac- 
ter. For the church, the bar, or the medical pro- 
fession, a longer time still is requisite. In such 
cases, preparatory studies may weU be pursued up 
to eighteen and then capped with a three years* 
course at one of our Universities. 

It is desirable to give from three to six months' 
grace between leaving school and going to business; 
the omission of such a break is often attended 
with unsettledness through life. 



SHALL TOM GO TO COLLEGE ? 

The time was, when going to college was confined 
to lads intended for the learned professions, and to 
noblemen's sons ; the former with the view of ob- 
taining that kind of lore which was supposed to 
qualify them more especially for their vocations 
whether in divinity, law, or physic; the latter that 
they might find a place in which to pass the transi- 
tion state from youth to manhood, whilst the down 
c 
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was growing upon the chin, and the " toga virilis " 
was becoming the customary suit. No doubt there 
is great convenience in having a sort of purgatory, 
or medium state for all such nondescripts as we 
know ourselves to have been, and find our sons, to 
be between eighteen and twenty-three. The great 
drawback is the jumbling of a lot of lads together 
in the boisterousness of youth, with fiery tempta- 
tions plying them on every side. Undoubtedly 
there are snobs in every grade of society and in 
every part of the world, and, therefore, there are 
university snobs among the rest; but notwith- 
standing this, we confess to a partiality for the 
training which is to be got only in our more ancient 
seats of learning, Oxford and Cambridge. If a 
lad can pass through such a course unscathed it 
will be the finest discipline in the world for him, 
and therefore, we would say, whatever Tom's future 
career, if you can afford it, let him go to college. 

"We highly approve," says Lord Bacon, "the 
education of youth in colleges, and not only in pri- 
vate houses or schools. For in colleges there is not 
only a greater emulation of the youth among their 
equals, but the teachers have a venerable aspect 
and gravity, which greatly conduces towards in^ 
sinuating a modest behaviour." It might be added, 
that the kind of training common to our universi- 
ties is eminently imbued with that thoroughness 
which will be found to be the best qualification for 
success in any and every office of life. 
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PART 11. 



THE MOST IMPORTANT ERA IN A BOY'S LIFE. 

Boys pass through a particular phase of life 
between twelve and sixteen. During that period 
some of the most remarkable changes take place 
even in their bodily health, so that lads from being 
puny and sickly often become healthy and robust, 
or the seeds of disease fatally develop themselves. 
It is then that the timid become calm and self- 
reliant, the indolent industrious, liars truthful, and 
the frivolous sober and steady. • Then, too, bad 
habits become settled, sullen tempers morose, idle- 
ness incorrigible, and vice hopelessly confirmed. 
It is now that those other changes take place 
that are often attributed to the boisterousness of 
the school-room, but which are in reality the 
natural out-growth, not of school-life, but of boy- 
life alone. This, then, is the most important era 
of a boy's life. To be unconscious of it, or indif- 
ferent to it, threatens the worst of consequences 
to a lad, for aU the care, skill, and tenderness 
possible, combined with unflinching firmness, are 
demanded, that when Tom sinks the mere boy he 
(should become, in the best sense of the word, a man. 
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Take heart my friend, and don't be too ready to 
precipitate matters. I know a lad who once gave 
his parents the utmost uneasiness about him. He 
was not only idle and saucy, as many boys are, but 
had got into a habit of mingling with the worst 
boys in the neighbourhood, and imitated their prac- 
tices with all the zest which novelty affords. The 
perplexed master and parents had many conferences 
about him, and arranged on two occasions for his 
leaving school; but the effect of patience was tried 
a little longer, and Master Tom was held on until 
an opening occurred for his going to business. The 
experiment succeeded; for Tom has conducted 
himself with so much propriety, that the firm to 
which he was apprenticed have already promoted 
him to a position of responsibility and trust ; and 
we are glad to hear of him now as an earnest 
Sunday-school teacher. 



THE MISCHIEF OF A FREQUENT CHANGE OF SCHOOLS. 

It might be supposed from the frequency with 
which some children are shifted about, that schools 
were like flowers and boys like bees, so that the 
more schools a boy visited the more knowledge he 
would extract. Whereas, the fact is almost all the 
other way; the boy who is being perpetually shifted 
about is like a tree that is being constantly 
removed and never takes root anywhere. Every 
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school, like every thing human, has its defects, but 
we undertake to say, that the worst school a boy 
was every placed at would be better for him than 
the perpetual change, which, in pursuit of fancied 
perfection, some are ever seeking. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a boy is in the 
wrong place because he is not "getting on" as it is 
called. The truth is that real progress is slow 
and makes no display. It takes years to train a 
racer to run, a pugilist to fight, a tree to bear fruit; 
what wonder then that it takes years to train the 
human mind to think, to judge, to determine, to 
act — ^in a word, to perform, not as a machine, but 
as a human agent, the business of life. The vine 
reaches its height before the oak is well out of the 
ground, but the oak is stiU in its perfection when 
the vine has perished. 

I once knew a remarkable case of the disadvan- 
tage accruing from repeated changes. In this in- 
stance, Tom was at a second-rate school and doing 
welL His father, however, being ambitious, and a 
withal a prosperous man in business, removed him 
to a school of higher pretensions ; there the different 
mode of treatment and the withdrawal of the pre- 
vious emulation caused Tom to relax. Dissatisfied 
Master Tom was removed to a proprietary school, 
then to the London University; but disappointment 
having dodged him from step to step, he was at 
last removed to one of our older universities, where 
we hope he will cancel the remembrance of former 
failures. 
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A YEAE S FINISHING. 



Sending a boy for a year's "finishing" is simply a 
fallacy : the " year " either glides into two, or else 
nothing comes of it. Now, if Master Tom has 
\>een badly trained up to the age of fourteen, it 
is absurd to suppose a year's finishing wiU mend 
matters, and if he has been well trained he will do 
better to remain where he is until his schooling is 
done. Three years is the least that a boy should 
be under one master, and to expect to compress a 
three years* course into one is mere seK-deception. 
Our most successful teachers refuse, and with good 
reason, all that do not come with the view of 
staying at least six. 

We have known many "finishing '* boys of this 
kind, and can only say that if they have turned 
out any thing in after-life, it was attributable not 
to the last twelve months, but to the previous six 
years of their school course ; for at the age of four- 
teen it is all too late to begin school life, or to un- 
learn the vicious or worthless lessons that may 
have been learnt before. 



GIVE IT TIME. 

Education, like cooking, cannot be forced without 
being spoiled. The attempt to do a great deal in 
a very little time may appear to the uninitiated 
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very marvellous, but to the more sober-minded it 
is merely a painful or hollow pretence. If it be 
true that there is less wisdom, less wealth, and less 
virtue in the world than people take for granted, it 
certainly is incumbent upon all who have the 
charge of the coming generation, that the profes- 
sion of learning be not a mere, pretence. The very 
forming of ideas is a work of time, and the combi- 
nations which to us seem self-evident are to our 
children matters of slow growth. " It is so easy," 
says the teacher to the scholar, " I wonder you 
don't see it." He speaks sincerely, but in igno- 
rance ; for what is " so easy " to him who has for 
many years mastered the subject, is an incalcula- 
ble difficulty to the lad who has not yet been able 
to comprehend it. 

A teacher living on the skirts of the backwoods 
of America once had for a pupil a backwoods- 
inan. Amazed at his pupil's ignorance, and yet 
sincerely endeavouring to enlighten him, the 
teacher used to sit by his side day after day and 
say, " Now, you surely can do that, it is so easy." 
Vacation came round; and the teacher wishing 
to see more of nature than is to be found in the 
"busy streets and haunts of men," turned his steps 
to the backwoods where his pupil dwelt. On one 
occasion having rambled for many hours through 
the houseless wfldemess they came to a spring, 
which formed a little basin low down upon the 
ground, and being thirsty they were glad of the op- 
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portunity of refreshing themselves. The back- 
woodsman at once, as his custom was, made a cup 
with his two hands, and so conveyed the water in 
refreshing draughts to his mouth ; the teacher as- 
saying to do the same, found (as you or I should 
have done) the water trickling down his sleeve. 
Again and again he attempted, but always with 
the same result. At last, with an arch look, the 
quondam scholar said to the teacher, " Now, surely 
you can do that, it is so easy," accompanying the 
action with the word "So." "Yes," replied the 
other, " I understand : what is easy to those who 
are used to it, is hard enough to those who are in- 
experienced." He went away resolving that in 
future he would not only shew his scholars how to 
learn, but also give them the necessary time for 
learning. "Bear with their faults," says one, "which 
are frequently the beginning of their best excel- 
lencies, — in patience wait upon the growth of their 
characters." 



THE BROAD AND NARROW GUAGE. 

Closely connected with the question of time is 
the question of quantity to be learned at school 
The tendency of parents is to get as much as pos- 
sible, and of sons to do as little as possible, at 
school ; and between the two the schoolmaster 
has often an irksome task of it, so as to adjust 
matters to the satisfaction of both parties : " both 
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parties " we say, for if the pay-master does not get 
enough for his money, his son is removed to 
another place, and if the machine that has to do 
the work is insufficient, or refuses to do it, your 
object is defeated in another way. 

There is, however, a certain class of parents who 
will never allow their sons to learn anything that 
does not turn to account (and that obviously,) in 
after-life. Thus we have known farmers object to 
their children leamiQg Latin ; merchants to their's 
learning drawing, and so on ; imagining that all 
the time abstracted from that particular branch of 
study which they have chosen for their sons, is so 
much time thrown away. No greater fallacy ever 
deceived any man : education to be efficient 
should be broad and deep, like the foundation of a 
building that is meant to stand the violence of the 
winds and storms. 

Plato required all his pupils to study music, 
mathematics, and gymnastics ; music to refine the 
imagination, mathematics to strengthen the memory, 
and gymnastics to invigorate the body. Lord 
Bacon pleads for history, poetry, and philosophy, 
in order to cultivate severally the mind, the memo- 
ly, and the imagination. (It should be borne in 
mind that in both these enumerations the study of 
languages is included as a means to an end, that 
is, as a means of acquiring the knowledge of other 
men's ideas.) Plato's division is preferable inas- 
much as it provides for the training of the body as 
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well as the mind, a provision that can never be 
overlooked with impunity ; for to be a great man 
needs a strong digestion as well as a strong brain. 
No one supposes the late Lord Palmerston was pro- 
foimd either as a scholar or as a politician, and yet 
no man ever guided the state more successfully, 
and few men could have guided it at all at his age. 
But what bodily vigour is implied in the fact, that 
at the age of eighty he sat to one of the photo- 
graphic societies for his likeness, and out of forty- 
eight negatives not one was a failure? Had not 
vigour of constitution almost as great a share as a 
vigour of mind in his success? 

Let then the range of study be as wide, and only 
as wide as wiU ensure accuracy on the one hand, 
and a vigorous grasp of the studies pursued on 
the other. If you can help it never circumscribe 
a child's education to the three E*s ; for every fresh 
study tends like travelling to enlarge the mind. 
On the other hand never let that education be so 
extended as either to weigh down the burdened 
spirit, or to destroy the student's health ; for what 
is all the learning in the world to a body wracked 
with pain, or a brain overwrought by work ? When 
William Pitt in weariness turned to his father for 
compassion, the vain old man wrote back: 
"Courage, my boy, remember there is only the 
Cyclopaedia to learn." Who can wonder that the 
over-taxed system gave way at the age of forty-two ? 
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AIM HIGH. 



" I HAVE always said, and always shall say," are 
the words of Lord Stanley, "that if a child leams 
at school to read easily, and with pleasure to it- 
self ; to write well, and by that I mean distinctly ; 
and to do common sums, the schoolmaster has done 
his share, and other agencies must finish what he 
has beguiL And if teaching is, as I believe, bet- 
ter in the higher than in the lower classes, it is 
chiefly on this account, not that more is taught at 
an early age, but less ; that time is taken, that the 
wall is not run up in haste, — ^that the bricks are 
set on carefuUy, and the mortar allowed time to 
diy." But to attain this we must attempt mora 

A celebrated general when going into an engage- 
ment said to his soldiers, "Aim at their legs." 
He knew that thus only would his men fire low 
enough to touch the enemy. With a like con- 
sciousness we say to all that have the education of 
children in hand, "Aim high, or you will never 
reach your mark." If you want a boy to be a good 
Latin scholar teach him Greek ; if a good arithme- 
tician teach him algebra ; if a good plain writer 
teach him ornamental penmanship ; for he never 
will come up to the mark at which you aim. To 
expect a boy or even a man to be at ease as far as 
he has learnt is the sure way to expose one's self 
to disappointment. " Never play your last piece " 
is the advice of Chambers to young ladies who 
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play before company, and it is equally applicable 
to all education ; so that if you seek even modera- 
tion in Tom's attainments you must aim high. 
" It breeds great perfection," says Lord Bacon, " if 
the practice be harder than the use." 



LONG HOURS. 

" All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.'* 
Yes; and so it wiU Master Tom. The usual fault 
of education, like that of law making, is the over 
doing of it, and people are apt to think of children 
at school as Astley did of the bassoon player in his 
orchestra, that if he does not keep on at his work 
the time and money are being thrown away.-^ " Why 
don't you play?" said the enraged manager of 
horses to the scared musician, " Because IVe got a 
bar's rest." "Play, Sir; play," was the rejoinder, 
" you come here to play the music not to take your 
rest." And this seems in many minds, and in many 
nations, the way to treat children at schooL " Why 
don't you work?" " These are play hours." "But I 
send you to school not to play but to study; go, go 
and do your lessons at once." An earnest student 
assured me many years ago, that no one can stvdy 
more than four hours a day, for a succession of days. 
What then are we to think of our German neigh- 
bours with their sixteen, and even of our Scotch high 
schools with their eights and tens? Can such an 
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amount of time be rescued by young people from 
sleep even, for hours for meals and recreation must 
be added, without seriously injuring the health? 
We know of instances in Germany in which boys 
compelled to sit so many hours over their books 
have found refuge in sleep, having acquired the 
habit of sleeping with their eyes open; and in 
other instances we have proved that lads so 
trained take an inordinate time to get their 
lessons, and then are not so accurate with them as 
boys who learn in a much shorter space of time. 
Long hours may make plodders, but shorter hours 
make brighter scholars. For lads three hours a 
day is better than four, four than five, and five 
than any number above it. That learning is bought 
too dearly, that is bought at the sacrifice of health. 
When I was at school we had three boys, we will 
call them James, George, and John, in the first 
class. Of these James and George were brothers, and 
their aim was to keep John, who was the cleverest 
lad in the school, below them. James was to be 
first, George second, and John where he could get. 
The master used to make much of extra work, and 
as the two brothers could not equal their competitor 
in ordinary school duties, the scheme was to dis- 
tance him by extra work. For the whole quarter 
they got up regularly to have an hour's work before 
the rest of the school was stirring. Whenever the 
rest of the boys ran out for play, and John with 
them, James and George were to be found poring 
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over their books. At length the last week or two 
of the half-year came, and John, who knew his 
superiority to his rivals, put on the spurt. In a 
week he had come up to them, the next day put 
him a-head of them both. What was to be done ? 
James had determined to be first, and George to be 
second; but "if John put out his strength," there 
was nothing for it but "extra work," and so four 
o'clock was fixed upon for the rising hour; and I 
am not sure that (it being summer time) a whole 
night's work was not contemplated. The master 
saw the struggle, called his son John aside, and 
urged bim to let the brothers take the places they 
had so set their hearts on. The thing was done, 
James was first, George second, John third, the 
rest far, far, below. But some years after, John 
came out as a first-class man at Oxford, and in a 
very short time after launching into business James 
and George had to relinquish as confirmed hypo- 
chondriacs. The lesson was not lost upon me, and 
I have ever discouraged such extra work as mate- 
rially curtailed a boys taking out-door exercise ; for 
I am convinced that, especially for the young, long 
hours are prejudicial to health. 



SHORT LESSONS. 

In order to secure accuracy and strength of mind 
it is desirable always to begin with short lessons. 
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frequently to repeat, and constantly to review. 
Four or six lines of poetry and other lessons pro- 
portionately short, are quite as much as little 
children can learn at first with advantage. A few 
weeks at the outside wQl be sufficient for such very 
short tasks, they may then be gradually lengthened, 
taking care, still, that what is committed to 
memory should be repeated with not only verbal, 
but also literal accuracy, and that what has to be 
done, should be done systematically and neatly. 
All copy and exercise books should be kept as 
clean as possible, free from blots and from disfigure- 
ments of every kind ; for neatness is just as much 
a part of education as accuracy. 

Pursuing the course of short lessons I have 
known a whole class of boys learn as much as 
twelve pages at a time of Eoman history, with 
names and dates so accurately as not to miss two, 
or misapply two in a whole lesson, and some 
would accomplish this after one perusal. In 
another case I knew a boy who had begun with 
learning half a declension at a time, come up to 
repeat for one lesson a double quantity of syntax 
and then run off, without once tripping, a hundred 
detached and imconnected words of exceptions, 
arranging each under its proper head of variety in 
gender or number, of redundancy or deficiency, or 
of some other peculiarity. Begin, then, with short 
lessons, and never increase them in length to the 
sacrifice of verbal accuracy. 
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" The tasks set to children should be moderate. 
Over exertion is hurtful both physically and intel- 
lectually, and even morally. But it is of the 
utmost importance that they should be made to 
fulfil their tasks correctly and pimctuaUy. This 
will train them for an exact, conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties in after-life." * 



DUNCES. 

Your son, my friend, is a genius no doubt; if, 
therefore, we speak of dunces it is not for your 
behoof, but for the edification of Mr. A. or Mr. B. 

And yet, after all, it is not such a hopeless thing 
to be sometimes the father of a dunce; for while 
geniuses are often too proud to study (again, I 
don't mean your son, of course), dunces, like the 
tortoise in the fable, by perseverance win the race. 
I have now before me two boys, and wUl call 
them Tom and Dick, who entered school together. 
Tom was a plodder, and Dick as bright a boy as 
ever I knew. They had been both at the same 
preparatory school, where Dick always used to be 
first and get the prizes, while Tom looked on with 
vexation, or went home to his mother and said, "O 
mother, I shall never get before Dick." But when 
they had got into the dignity of round jackets, 
Master Tom got the start of his friend and never 

♦ "Guesses at Truth." Second edition, p. 500. 
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gave him the chance again. It is said the late 
Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, could not read at twelve 
years old without making the boys laugh; and Dr. 
Adam Clarke was called " The dunce of the school" 
Sheridan too was a dunce. So that even if you 
had a dunce for your son my friend, with such ex- 
amples as these before you, you need not quite lose 
heart. 

" I saw two oaks standing side by side. The one 
was already clothed in tender green leaves; the 
other was still in its wintry bareness, shewing few 
signs of reviving life. Whence arose this ? The 
influences of the sun and air and sky must have 
been the same on both trees, their nearness seemed 
to bespeak a like soil, no outward cause was 
apparent to account for the difference. It must, 
therefore, have been something within, something 
in their internal structure and organization. But 
wait a while ; in a month or two both the trees wiU 
perhaps be equally rich in their summer foliage. 
Nay, that which is slower in unfolding its leaves 
may then be the most vigorous and luxuriant. So 
is it often with children in the same family, brought 
up under the same influences : while one grows and 
advances daily under them, another may seem to 
stand stilL But after a time, there is a change; 
and he that was last may even become first, and 
the first last."* 

• ''Quesses at Truth." Seoond edition, p. 200. 
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IDLERS. 



" If a boy loves reading," says Julius Hare, " re- 
ward him with a plaything ; if he loves sports, 
with a book. Yon may easily lead him to value a 
present made thus, and to show that he values it 
by using it." 

Idlers are, however, of two sorts, the lazy and 
the inattentive ; the former not only never studies 
as he ought, but never plays as he should: the 
latter, though he wiU not study, will play with all 
his might. Now, the idleness of the former is an 
affair of health, and may be traced to a sluggish 
circulation of the blood, for which a boy is no more 
responsible than for the colour of his hair, or the 
length of his nose. Such lads are pale faced, and 
poor eaters. We have, however, seen some of them 
chubby and rosy, and taU for their yeara. They 
are mostly bilious subjects, and are tormented in 
winter time with chilblains ; and if you could get 
rid of the chilblains, you would, by the same means, 
get rid of the laziness ; for both evils proceed from 
one and the same cause. The other case of idle- 
ness arises from an excess of animal spirits, and 
generally prevails most in rainy weather, when 
vigorous out-door exercise is circumscribed. The 
former evil may be modified by a strict attention 
to diet and exercise ; the latter in process of time 
usually works its own cure. 

There is, under this last class, a peculiarly trying 
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form of idlers. We mean the volatile. He is like 
quicksilver, and if you prevent his escape one way 
he will force it another; were you to pin him, every 
limb down, still he would find means of moving, 
and if you could arrest all his movements still he 
would either make grimaces or dia Such a lad 
is as much to be pitied as one that has St Yitus's 
dance : the only way to manage him is by un- 
wearied patienca All idlers try the master's 
temper, but none so much as the volatile 



"AS BIG AS HIS FATHEK." 

It is a great misfortune for a boy to be as big as a 
man; for he often labours under disadvantages 
which end in discouragement The least of these 
is that too much is expected from him, so that 
whilst he is only a boy in experience he is expected 
to be a man in judgment To see a boy only four- 
feet-six gambolling about with all the sportiveness 
of a kitten is all very well, but to see a tall 
strapping fellow, just the same age, but a foot-and- 
a-half taller, seems ludicrous. Now none are more 
keenly alive to a sense of the ludicrous than 
women and children, and no body would be more 
likely to feel the shafts of ridicule than the veiy 
lad who is most likely to be the subject of them. 
But there is another disadvantage, and that is 
the continual sense of lassitude to which over- 
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grown children are liable. " Oh, Mr. , what 

shall I do about Eliza ? " said an anxious mother 
to her medical attendant one day. " I cannot get 
her to do her work. Her sister Maria^ who is a 
year younger and not half so tall, will learn 
any thing, vhile Eliza seems to learn nothing." 
"Never fear," was the judicious reply, "go on 
teaching Eliza as though she was your best scholar, 
but never tax her with learning too much at a time. 
It stands to reason that mind and body cannot 
grow together, and if you force a growing child 
beyond its strength you not uncommonly destroy 
both brain and body together. Teach them as 
carefully as you can, and then when the body 
ceases to grow all the seeds of knowledge that 
have been sown in the mind will appear." The 
truth is neither giants nor dwarfs are generally 
remarkable for their intelligence, wonder not then 
if Tom be as big as his father that he should still 
lack some of his father^s wisdom. Possibly at his 
father's age he will know more than his father 
ever did. 



THE TIMID BOY. 



" When you meet a boy thrash him," said a gentle- 
man to me shortly after I had begun school-keep- 
ing ; " for you may be sure he either is in mischief, 
or soon will be." The disease I admit, I also 
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admit the force of the remedy, but should like it 
better if it were less physical. The love of mis- 
chief in boys is seldom more than the exuberance 
of animal spirits, unless when it is perverted by 
a vicious ringleader, or a suspicious and injudicious 
master. If you supply a boy with a motive ten to 
one but he adopts it : call him a scoundrel and he 
becomes one, call him a liar and he no longer cares 
for truth, treat him as though he were a tyrant, 
and tyrant he forthwith aspires to be. 

Now a timid boy runs a great risk in a large 
school, especially if he comes after the school is all 
assembled ; for he is in danger of being bullied by 
the lads of his own age, and indeed by all the 
cowards in the school; (for bullies are always 
cowards). The best plan is to let him feel his 
way, and never to encourage him in telling t^es ; 
as no one is so hated at school as a tell-tale. 
It is usually found that the only tales boys tell are 
of personal insult in which they have either been 
the aggressors, or after standing up in their own 
defence have been worsted. Therefore never en- 
courage Tom to be a tell-tale, and then, sooner or 
later, persecution will come to an end, generally 
within the first month. 

But if Tom must go into the school after it is 
all assembled it will sometimes answer to put him 
under the care of one of the elder scholars. This 
plan will often prove beneficial to both. I once 
had a little lad of nine, who had been brought up 
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at borne, put under my care after the school was 
assembled, and in order to protect him from perse- 
cution I put him under the care of an elder boy, 
a tall, rough-speaking, kind-hearted lad of four- 
teen. "Now Frank," said I to the elder lad, "I 
shall look to you to be this lad's protector." And 
it really was a lovely sight to see the little feUow 
watch for his tail companion, or come sometimes 
walking imder his cloak, when all that you could 
see was the legs of the youngster trotting as fast 
as they could to keep up with the elder's gigantic 
strides. But the plan was effectual, so that when 
Frank left the school to go into business his pro- 
tege found no further difficulty in facing his 
school-fdlows. The timid must be encouraged, 
not crushed. 
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PART III. 



TEACHING V. TRAINING. 



Training bears the same relation to teaching that 
wisdom does to knowledge : the one is the end of 
which the other is only the means ; and as there 
may be little enough of wisdom where there is 
plenty of knowledge, so there may be little enough 
of training where there is superabundant teaching. 
He who merely teaches shews us how to collect 
our stores ; he who trains shews us how to use 
them : he who only teaches furnishes the mind, 
while he who trains also forms the character. 
Teaching, therefore, may be undertaken by those 
who have no knowledge of the character of their 
pupils, and no concern for them either, whereas no 
man can train another who is ignorant of his dis- 
position and character, as well as his attainments. 
There is as much variety in the quality of iron as 
in the shape of the tools with which we feshion it, 
and there is as much diversity in the character of 
our children as in their heights and countenances. 
The schoolmaster to whom Master Tom is en- 
trusted ought to be not only a well-educated and 
conscientious man, but also as skilled in the know- 
ledge of boys as he is of books. 
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The most popular teacher of modem times has 
been Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. He is generally re- 
garded as the Luther of the school-room, having 
done for Boys' schools what Luther did for the 
Church — ^reformed and popularised it. .But Dr. 
Arnold's power lay not in his excellent scholarship, 
or in his varied attainments — ^although in these 
he was justly distinguished — ^but in his accurate 
knowledge of boys. He seems to have formed 
such a rapid knowledge of their characters that it 
appeared rather like an instinct, than a logical 
deduction from individual acts, and a broad sym- 
pathy with all that is "purely'' human. Then, 
too, his sympathy with them engendered upon 
their parts sympathy with him, and because he 
was transparent and noble, it tended to make them 
transparent and noble too. Hence his ascendancy 
over his pupils ; and hence few, if any, have been 
such good trainers, though many may have been 
equally good teachers. 

"Human nature," says Whately, " is always and 
everywhere, in the most important points, sub- 
stantially the same; circumstantially and externally 
men's manners and conduct are infinitely various 
in various times and regions. If the former were 
not true, — ^if it were not for this fundamental 
agreement, — ^history could furnish no instruction ; 
if the latter were not true, — ^if there were not these 
apparent and circxmistantial diflferences, — ^hardly 
any one could fail to profit by that instruction. 
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For few are so dull as not to learn something from 
the records of past experience in cases precisely 
similar to their own." 



LARGE V. SMALL SCHOOLS. 

" Tom Brown's School Days " gives such a biassed 
account of schools that it is not easy to review the 
subject of public v. private schools with impar- 
tiality. If every master of a public school were a 
Dr. Arnold, and every master of a private school 
a broken-down grocer or cheesemonger, the ques- 
tion would be easily settled. But until such shall 
be the case, or until the history of our country 
shall prove that public schools are universally good, 
and private schools imiversaUy bad, we may con- 
tend, notwithstanding Mr. Hughes's plea, that the 
question is an open one stiU. 

Each system has its advantages, and each its 
disadvantages too. In public schools we get more 
thorough independence, in private ones more care- 
fol supervision; but the independence of the 
public school is apt to degenerate into hdlyism 
not to say Uackgiuirdism, while the supervision 
aimed at in private schools is apt to degenerate 
into eqnonage on the part of the master, and to 
beget duplicity upon the part of the scholar. These 
evils are not necessary or imiversal, but these are 
the dangers to be avoided : the latter, however, 
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IB always kept at bay by the natural frankness of 
boys, and by the smallness of private schools when 
compared with public ones. 

Again : in large schools boys must be treated in 
the mass, without reference to character or tem- 
perament; in smaller ones there is at least the 
opportunity aflforded of knowing what are the 
mental and moral qualities of every laA Laige 
schools develop better the energies of those who 
are willing to learn, smaller schools are better 
adapted for following up the idler ; copying is 
more prevalent in public schools, listlessness more 
common in private ones ; mannerism is fostered in 
the former, diffidence in the latter. 

Upon the whole, whatever may be the advantages 
of large schools to a lad above sixteen, we decidedly 
give the preference to private schools under that 
age. The transition from the nursery to a school- 
room of two or three hundred boys, with either no 
control at all, or only very superficial control, 
excepting in the matter of lessons, appears too great 
to consist with the safe or healthy development of 
the youthful character. 

I^ therefore. Master Tom is about nine years old, 
send him to a private school of small dimensions ; 
if about sixteen, to a public one of any size, taking 
care in each case that the character of the school 
itself be good. 
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^THE SCHOOL "IN TERROREM/' 

To make the school-room a kind of condemned 
cell, and the school-master a jailer in plain clothes, 
is, we fear, scarcely a vulgar error; for who has 
not heard the threat " You naughty child ! I will 
send you to schooL" No doubt the restraint of 
sitting still (especially on a fine spring day), of 
keeping the eye fixed upon one book for any 
length of time, and of disciplining the mind to 
remember, to compare and to think, is unknown to 
those who have never felt the realities of self- 
restraint. But is there any reason why a necessary 
task should be made unnecessarily repulsive, except- 
ing that certain atrabilious people find a pleasure 
in making others as wretched as possible, and as 
gloomy as themselves. Would it not be better to 
think of school and to talk of school, not indeed as a 
home, nor yet as a contrast to home, but as a place 
where some of the most important lessons, and most 
durable friendships in life are formed ? Or if the 
irksomeness of school-life be so frightful, through 
the injudiciousness of a boy's friends (?) wiU it not 
be possible to put it to him as he grows older 
something like this: "Consider, Tom, if self- 
restraint be wearisome, it is nevertheless necessary; 
for we can't get through life without self-denial 
everyday ; if learning is tedious it is nevertheless 
profitable; for the difference between the savage 
and the civilized is that the civilized has had the 
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advantage of learning, whicli the savage has not ; 
and if thinking be now a task, yet by and bye it 
will become a pleasure, as we may learn from the 
multitudes who choose thin k ing (ie.j authorship) 
for their occupation in life? Almost all will 
depend upon your manner of putting it ; for 

" Opinion gives 
Beport of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy lovely or deformed."* 



THE PURPOSES AND POSSIBILITIES OF EDUCATION. 

To transmute all metals into gold was the aim of 
the alchymist, and to make aU boys into geniuses 
must, of course, be the aim of the schoolmaster. It 
was, indeed, a paradox of Dr. Johnson, that "a 
given ability may be turned in any direction, even 
as a man may walk this way or that." But it may be 
replied that the "this way or that" must be walk- 
ing, and not flying or swimming ; for there may be 
an equal amount of ability where there is not a 
similar kind. Every mind is not competent for 
everything, and one purpose of education is to 
ascertain for what a lad is competent; while 
another is to form such habits as shall enable him 
to turn his " talent '* to good account, whether it 
be a talent, of gold, a talent of silver, a talent of 
lead, or a talent of iron. A poet will not make a 

* Pleasures of Imagination. 
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philosopher, and a mechanic will not make a physi- 
cian: bat proper training and suitable education 
will put so much of the poet into the philosopher, 
and so much of the physician into the mechanic, 
as shall enable each to produce a purer and more 
complete work than if such discipline had been 
neglected. There is no instance more conspicuous 
than in the metaphysician of the I7th century, 
Hobbes, who prided himself upon his contempt for 
books, and who, on putting forth a work on 
geometry, exposed himself to ridicule which embit- 
tered all his remaining days. Few boys develop at 
school a decided inclination for anything, except 
going to sea^ which simply means love of change. 
With nine out of ten, the future occupation in Ufe 
has to be formed for them ; and not unfrequently 
they prove at last to be best adapted for what at 
first they least liked. In other cases, remember 
you can't eradicate nature, but you may cultivate 
and refine it 



SUNSHINE ; OR, TAKE A HOPEFUL VIEW. 

Suspicion is fatal to education. It is, therefore? 
not only a mercy to parents, but also to their 
children, that they are ready always to put the best 
construction on their children's faults. To suspect 
Master Tom of doing wrong, and of doing it wilfully, 
is the way to train him to it; and to charge him 
with an evil, is one of the readiest modes of making 
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him guilty of it. I never knew a worse manager of 
boys than one who used to listen at keyholes of 
doors, and in other ways make himself acquainted 
with the " secrets " of school life. To confide too 
readily may be a failing, but it is a failing that 
" leans to vhtue's side;" for not only would I believe 
a boy before I had ever detected him in a lie, but 
even afterwards I would rather give him credit for 
telling me the truth than for telling a falsehood, 
lies are the bflfspring of cowardice, and few children 
will teU lies who are not in terror of some violenca 

It has been said that none but a man of pure 
mind is fit to deal with children ; and, certainly, 
men of vicious lives are readiest to suspect in 
others the faults of which they are conscious them- 
selves. Away, then, with all eaves-dropping, with 
all tale-bearing, with all suspicion from the pre- 
cincts of the school, and let us have frankness and 
hopefulness, manliness and cheerfulness: and let 
us take care that we do not attribute to a boy's 
actions the same motives we would to a man's; for 
impulse, not villany — ^ignorance, not corruption, are 
the far more frequent motives of their actions. 
Never call Master Tom, therefore, by bad names> 
such as villain or coward, unless you would wish 
to make him such. 

"Throw them (children) on their own tender 
consciences, and do not substitute in their minds 
artificial sins for real ones ; and veer, if at all, on 
the side of indulgence. Obedience, not to Grod, but 
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to the arbitrary will of a parent, is often procured 
at the expense of a thonsajid sacrifices of the heart, 
and the sternness which has made the broken- 
spirited, suspicious, and cold-hearted man or woman. 
Deal with your children as God deals with His 
children. Do not meet their anger, their petulance, 
with your own, or their obstinacy with wilfulness 
still greater : ' Overcome evil with good.' "* 



THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOL-BOOM. 

"Do you make the Bible a class-book?" was 
asked of me, about a fortnight after I had com- 
menced my career as a school-master. '* No, sir," 
was the reply ; " we read a chapter every day, but 
do not make it a class-book, lest by associating the 
Word of God with the idea of tasks a feeling of 
repulsion should be formed in the minds of the 
lads. " Would it not, then, be better to dispense 
with it altogether?" Certainly not; I have no 
faith in any education not based on Christian prin- 
ciples. I suppose yon would wish when your son 
is corrected that he should be shewn why he has 
done wrong. But how can I expect him to know 
wrong from right if I take no care to place the 
right before him? So convinced am I of the 
importance of the Bible in the school-room, that I 
have resolved rather than give it up to dose the 

* Anon 
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school-room door." This conversation happened 
many years ago, and at the time threatened to 
prevent the forming of the school, but I have never 
seen reason to reverse my decision ; for although no 
one can insure that knowledge shall be turned to 
the right account, yet assuredly we are more than 
to blame if we neglect any reasonable means to 
secure such a result ; and what can be more likely 
to do this than the daily reading of the Word of 
God? 

" But you make the children sectarian." If the 
reading of the Bible makes them sectarian, I not 
only plead guilty to the charge, but glory in it, 
and should be ashamed of both myself and my 
country were it otherwise. But as to any further 
sectarianism, that I most unhesitatingly deny; 
indeed, the facts of the case are patent to aH I 
am able to trace my former pupils in all Christian 
denominations, not only as private members, but 
also as preachers in several of the evangelical 
sections of our own community, and others can do 
the same. 

But what of Jews and infidels ? Children from 
such families have also found their way into the 
school I have never made any distinction, and 
never mean. If parents see no objection to 
their children being taught where the Scriptures 
are read, what reason have I to demur ? It is my 
business to do my duty, and leave it. 

Then as to the notion that you prejudice a boy's 
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mind by using the Bible at so early an age, let the 
story of the American Banker reply : — 

A banker of Viiginia had to pass through a 
part of the country infested with marauders. Not 
liking the appearance of the host with whom he 
put up at night) he resolved not to go to bed. 
"Well, stranger/' was the reply of his host, "if 
you won't go to bed, I will ; but it is always my 
custom to read a chapter of Holy Scripture 
before I go to bed." I need not tell you the 
effect upon the banker's mind. His fears at once 
yielded to confidence^ his mistrust to admiration, 
for he felt certain that no one who kept an old 
Bible in the house, and read it, could be either a 
murderer or a« robber. And does not the same 
lesson hold good with r^ard to schools ? If you 
want honourable children^ how can you expect 
such a character to be formed but through the 
daily reading of the Bible? Some one has wisely 
said, '* The love of holy things ought never to be 
identified with penitential tasks;" equally import- 
ant is it that not a day should be passed without a 
portion of the Word of God being read. 



THE INDIAN BOY. 

I HAVE been unusually connected with Indian 
families both dining school-life, and ever since. 
When a boy, we had several lada from Indi& 

E 
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amongst the scholars, and since I have kept school 
myself I have had some ; whilst " all my life," to 
use a popular phrase, I have had a very large 
acquaintance with Englishmen in India, both civil 
and military, both cleric and lay. My conviction 
is that the East Indians who come over here for 
education need a little more watchfulness during 
the warm weather than other lads ; but that during 
the cold weather they are mostly as healthy as 
boys bom in England. This may seem a paisdox, 
but the reason appears to be, that the ccdd weather 
in England is generally drier than the warm, and 
that it is not so much the temperature as the 
moisture which affects the Hindoo constitutioa 
There are, generally speaking, two types of East 
Indians (and by that we mean India-bom children 
o{ English parents), sent over to this country — ^the 
olive-coloured and the white. The olive-coloured 
is distinguished by his compact and symmetrical 
form, his aquiline nose, his tawny skin, and hia 
proud bearing ; his temper is generaUy fiery, but 
generous ; a demon when rousec^ but a very woman 
for tenderness. The white-faced lad has generally 
lank, auburn hair, and is as complete a contrast to 
his neighbour as you can well suppose. Generally 
he is very lazy and undecided, is destitute of pas- 
sion of any kind, and although very docile, is also 
altogether void of character, and spiritless ; he is 
not so dangerous as his neighbour, neither is he 
so promising ; but we have known both " turn out" 
well. 
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Those who have the care of Hindoos of every 
variety and grade need to be very scrupulous about 
food. It is a real unkindness to give them food on 
which a fly has settled, or drink into which one may 
have strayed. I shall never forget the look of indig- 
nation which I received &om a lad who had just 
come firom India, when I spoke to him about 
finishing his bread and butter. " Sir, a jly has 
been on it," he said, with an emphasis of voice and 
eye which made me resolve to pass the matter 
over. I did so, and on inquiring, not long after, 
of one of our European missionaries, the reason of 
such aversion to " a harmless fly," I was informed 
that the disgust which a Hindoo feels for food that 
has been touched by insects is so great, that he 
would rather starve than eat it ^* Even I myself," 
rejoined my informant, " can scarce avoid the re- 
pugnance, after seeing them act as the scavengers 
of the country." Remember, then, the Hindoo's 
horror of flies, and avoid collision with prejudices, 
which in process of time wiU wear themselves 
out. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR 
LITERATURE. 

" I ONLY want my sob to have a plain English 
education," which used to be so frequently heard 
thirty years ago, scarcely meets the expectations of 
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parents of the present day. Growing intelligence 
upon their own part, a consciousness of the disad- 
vantages under which they labour in comparison 
with their neighbours, and the emulation of 
"Mechanics' Schools," have made them more 
willing not only to pay for, but that their sons 
shovid receive, a more liberal education. The latter 
phrase we use advisedly ; for strange as it may 
seem, parents sometimes set themselves against 
their children learning Latin, or Greek, mathema- 
tics, or the modem languages, or drawing, even 
though their children would be taught them 
without any extra fee. The notion is, that Master 
Tom won't want such things in business, and that 
therefore he will never want them at alL To see 
the fallacy of this objection just look round you, 
and see how many men are actually distinguishing 
themselves in life in departments totally different 
to those in which they were brought up, and 
for which they were destined. Here a soldier 
becomes a clergyman, there a man educated for 
the church becomes a manufacturer; in a third 
place a watch-maker becomes the enterprising 
teacher of a Lancasterian school, or a weaver pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge. Professor 
Faraday was brought up as a bookbinder. To 
confine the teaching of your child, therefore, to 
those subjects that will most avail him in after 
life, you ought to be possessed of the power of pre- 
science, and know not only the line of things you 
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mark out for him, but the line of things he will 
pursue. 

Again, the fallacy of circumscribing a boy's 
studies to those things that will be required in his 
future life, is to suppose you really know what will 
be required in that particular department twenty 
years henca When I was at school farmers often 
refused to have their sons taught anything but 
reading; writing, and arithmetic, because these were 
all they would require in business. Who would 
have thought then of a lad learning chemistry 
because he was going to be a farmer? or who 
would have fancied ten years ago that a knowledge 
of the steam-engine would be indispensible to a 
farmer of a thousand acres? The truth is, that 
although a circumscribed education may serve in 
any particular line of business now, we have no 
guarantee that all that will not be changed before 
Tom has got a house over his head ? Kay more, 
the policy is suicidal Boys who only learn a few 
things are generally worse in those departments 
than their competitors who learn several. You 
shall take boy for boy, and in a himdred instances 
I don't hesitate to say that the boy who has 
learned Latin and Greek, mathematics and modem 
languages, will read better, write better, spell better, 
cipher better, and know more of English grammar, 
history, and geography than the boy who has been 
all his lifetime confined to those studies. I have 
proved it for thirty years, both in my own school 
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and elsewhere, and therefore I say the plan of 
circumscribing a boy's education to his probable 
future calling in life, is suicidal as well as foolish ; 
it absolutely makes them worse, instead of betteir, 
in their chosen departments. 

But what shall we say to tiie life argument ? 
Tom is not a calculating machine, nor a selling 
and buying machine, nor a farming machine, nor a 
preaching, law-making, or tooth-drawing machine. 
He is a human being, my friend ; has the duties, 
the responsibilities, the aflfections of a human being ; 
is liable to the temptations and subject to the 
weaknesses of man, and therefore needs something 
more than to learn a business. Suppose him sue* 
cessful, is he to be a dummy beyond the counting- 
house ? Or suppose him to be unsuccessful, is he to 
know nothing beyond the particular method he 
learnt of his master ? Who are the men that are 
thrown out of employ by the march of invention, 
but those very men who have been contaited with 
the education^ their business reqidred ? And is 
Tom never to be weary, or sick, or to pay a visit 
to the sea-side? If so, is he to have no place of 
resort in wet weather but the ale-house or hotel ? 
no occupation but billiards ? no companions but 
card-players ? If he is to have more private and 
refined pursuits, must he not have some taste for 
literature ? 

"A natural turn for reading and intellectual 
pursuits (once said the well-known author of 'The 
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Song of the Shirt*) probably preserved me fix)m the 
moral shipwreck so apt to befal those who are 
deprived in early life of the paternal pilotage. At 
the very least (he adds), my books kept me aloof 
from the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern, and the 
saloon, with their degrading orgies. For the closet 
association of Pope and Addison — ^the mind accus- 
tomed to the noble, though silent, discourse of 
Shakspeare and Milton — ^will hardly seek or put 
up with low cwnpany and slang. The reading 
animal wiU. not be content with the brutish wal- 
lowings that satisfy the unlearned pigs of the 
world. 

" Later experience enables me to depose to the 
<jomf(Hi} and bettering that literature can produce 
in seasons of sickness and sorrow — ^how powerfully 
intellectual pursuits can help in keeping the head 
from crazing, and the heart from breaking — nay, 
not to be too grave, how generous mental food can 
even atone for meagre diet — ^rich fare on the paper, 
for short commons on the cloth." 

In a *' leader" in defence of fox-hunting, the 
other day, the Daily Telegraph says : " Moreover, 
fox-himting, dancing, and card-playing are probably 
three accomplishments designed by Providence (!) 
for the compensation . and consolation of ordinary 
and unintellectual men." If, therefore, you would 
not have Tom a fox-hunting, dancing, card-play- 
ing, unintellectual man, by all means give him a 
taste for literature. 
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PRIZES. 



Shall Tom leceive a prize in csuse he does well, 
or shall he be expected at all times to do his best 
without the stimidiis of a reward ? The Theorist 
and Optimist has a great deal to say in defence of 
the latter view : he would tell you that " Virtue is 
its own reward," and therefore the consciousness of 
having done well is sufficient recompense, without 
any prize at aU ; that prizes beget base motives in 
the mind, by associating the idea of payment for 
what^ after aU, it is only right to do ; and, lastly, 
that the struggle for the prize begets those fierce 
passions in the breast which Gowper* so patheti- 
cally deprecates. Now, all these objections could be 
easily met by counter statements. Thus it would 
be easy to remind even the Optimist that the love 
of approbation is natural to the human breast, and 
as the securing of a prize is but the tangible proof 
of the coveted approbation, so the love of prizes 
is natural, and, therefore, can hardly, in itself, be 
^wrong. Next^ it may be stated that as long 
journeys are best divided into short stages^ so the 
long journey of education is best divided by short 
periods of rest, each one being marked ofif by some 
competent judge by his approval of those that 
have done well, and by his rebuke either expressed 
or implied of those that have done otherwisa Then, 
again, it might be uiged that boys do not always 
see through Cowper^s spectacles. But without 

* Vido "Tirocmiuw," I 457-494, 
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entering into a grave debate upon the subject, 
inasmuch as the justice of prizes is generally ad- 
mitted in other departments, let us say in defence 
of them, we have often known them to point a 
truth which the most ingenious sophistry could 
not countervail, and the deserving have, in the 
end, got rewarded and the undeserving been passed 
by, notwithstanding Master Harry's protest that 
he had worked as steadily as Tom. We give 
prizes at cattle shows and fairs ; prizes for com- 
petitive drawings; prizes at examinations, — ^then 
why not prizes at schools? To be eflfectual, 
they should be few in number, and only given in 
cases of merit The notion that " he must be a bad 
boy indeed who cannot carry oflf a prize for some- 
thing," takes away the value of prizes altogether, 
and seems a device rather for flattering the weak- 
ness of the parent than for rewarding the merit of 
the child. 



SUNDAY AT SCHOOL. 

Avowedly the hardest day at school for every 
conscientious teacher is the Sunday. The absence 
of regular work, the abundance of time on hand, 
the boisterousness of animal spirits, and the irk- 
someness of restraint^ aU make the Sunday a day 
of great perplexity, so as to avoid, on the one hand, 
the frivolity of the Continental festival, and, on the 
other, the rigidity of the Puritan sabbatism. To 
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" make the Sabbath a deKght," and especially so to 
young people, requires forethought, self-denial, and 
skill; and no one who is unprepared to exercise 
these can reflect upon this portion of his time but 
with pain. 

** A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And strength for the toils of the morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whate'er may be gained, 

Is the certain forerunner of sorrow/' 

To learn the Collect, the Catechism, or some 
hymn, is both an allowable and useful employment 
of the time between divine services ; but I have 
never found much good in sermon-writing ; on the 
other hand, it usually leads to taking notes during 
divine service, or to the idler copying from his 
more industrious neighbour. The best plan is to 
assign some lesson to be learnt, and the time in 
which it is to be said ; and then to assign a " mark " 
for all who say it correctly before that time, the 
first time of coming up, and further to reward the 
industrious boy with the loan of a book out of a 
private store — not from the school library. Papers 
on Bible subjects will also be found both interest- 
ing and profitable.— (/See Appendix.) 

By all means the boys should be met once on the 
Sunday, either by the head master or some other 
competent person, for the purpose of instruction in 
the great truths of God's Word. 
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BOOKS KOR SUNDAY READING 

I HAVE found the under-mentioned books read 
with avidity ; — 

1. Gosse's History of the Jews. 

2. Inspiration of the Bible (King's College). 

3. Esperanza; or, The Home of the Wanderer. 

4. The Israel of the Alps. 

5. The Eoby Family. By A. L 0. E. 

6. The Book and its Story. By L K R. 

7. The Watchman. By Miss Wetherall. 

8. The Family Treasury. 

9. The Sunday at Home. 

10. Palestine; or, The Land of Promise. 

11. The Old Lieutenant. By Dr. Macleod. 

12. Parables from Nature. 

13. The Young Pilgrim. 

14. Pilgrim's Progress. 

15. Arvine's Anecdotes. (Griffin and Co.) 

16. Strange Tales. Parts I. and II. By John 

Ashworth, 

17. Todd's Lectures to Children. Parts I. and IL 

18. Agathos. By Bishop Wilberforce. 

19. " Moung-moung :" A Story from Dr. Judson's 

Memoirs. 

20. The Golden Thread. By Dr. Macleod. 

21. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

22. Pierre and his Family. 

23. Gadsby's Wanderings. 

24. The Providence of God in all Ages Illustrated. 
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25. Bunyan's Holy War (occasionally). 

26. The Land and the Book (occasionally). 

27. Hannah More's Tales (invariably). 
Also the following magazines : — 

1. The British Workman. Id. per month. 

2. The Band of Hope. Jd. 

3. The Children's Friend. Id. 
. 4. The Book and its Mission. 

5. The Lamp of Love. |d. 

6. The Church. Id. 

7. The Appeal Jd. 

I confess the above selection is not the best 
possible to be made, but I have found it the most 
popular hitherto in the school 



THE INVALID. 

The confirmed invalid has no business in a boy's 
school The sentence may appear harsh to those 
whose sons are in such a melancholy condition, 
but we nevertheless repeat it^ they have no busi- 
ness there, and should, both on their own account, 
and on account of their associates, be rigidly ex- 
cluded. Games and studies that are perfectly 
proper for the healthy are outrageous for the 
sick, and the habits insensibly acquired by the 
sick are injurious to the healthy. 

But there is a class of lads so-called invalids, 
that are only sick for want of moderate food, manly 
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exercise, and mental activity. We have known 
in such instances school work greater wonders 
than Scarborough, and cricket than all the tonics 
in the world. If Tom then is squeamish send him 
to school with a few pence and fewer cakes, and 
let him alone for half a year, and you will soon 
see the marvellous effects of school upon the health 
as well as upon the brain of the lad. 



SCHOOL BILLS. 

Schools are often judged, like adjutant birds, 
by the length of their bills ; and not a few imagine 
if the terms be high the school must be good; 
while others, on the other hand, judge of schools 
as the merchant does of the market^ deeming 
it the truest economy always to choose the 
cheapest. 

With regard to the former we merely say, that 
if you can afford to pay handsomely for your son's 
education it is right that you should do it; for 
who has so much power in his hands for good or 
for evil as the teacher to whom Master Tom is en- 
trusted ? Be sure of this, if the Teacher does his 
duty faithfully to him, no compensation you can 
offer wiU ever be able to discharge the debt of 
obligation you owe him ; and if not, every penny 
by which you enable him to tyrannize over little 
minds is so much money grossly though not wil- 
fully abused. But never let your conscience be 
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satisfied if you are more liberal to your footman 
than to your schoolmaster. 

With regard to the cheap method, remember 
there are certain items of expenditure which can 
be accurately ascertained, and the amount you pay 
for Tom's education will be just or otherwise in 
proportion as you make due allowance for them. 
Thus : there are upon an average in private board-* 
ing schools forty weeks in the year: Now four- 
teen poimds a year, would be just one shilling a 
day ; that is sixpence for dinner, threepence for 
breakfast^ and threepence for tea and supper. 
Every housekeeper knows what kind of providing 
that would be, and can determine by her own 
weekly expenditure, how far she would like her 
son to be kept below that point. Then, every boy 
must needs bear his quota of house-rent, masters' 
and servants' wages, beside the keep of the family 
more or less directly engaged in his tuition ; and 
if we set this down at the moderate sum of £4 
per annum, there will be just £2 left> or ten 
shillings a quarter for the whole of the teachings 
the wear and tear of beds and bedding, the repairs 
of premises, painting, cleaning, &c., to reach 
£20 per annum. 

It has been stated that £22 per head isaminimum 
below which no school can be worked as it ought. 
But my friend Gradgrind laughs at my figures, and 
says, " Never mind the Doctor ; I do it cheaper 
than that." " And yet not so cheap, my friend, as 
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some one that I could name, who did it for 
nothing." " How's that ? " " Because he never paid 
hisbiUs/' "Oh, but I do pay." "Pay what?" "£— 
a-year." Yes, and you remind me of the man who 
tried to teach his horse to live without eating, and 
as soon as Dobbin had learnt his lesson, he died. 
You try to keep the schoolmaster out of his wages, 
and he, in return, either becomes a bankrupt, or, 
more frequently, keeps your son upon what you 
would not give to your pigs ; or, more frequently 
still, spends his time running up and down the 
country touting for scholars, whilst he leaves those 
he has to the skill and mercy of hirelings, or, turn- 
ing his back upon the school-room, directs his 
attention to his garden, where he may cultivate 
cabbages with more advantage than he can brains. 

But there are ways of cooking school accounts, 
as weU as bankers* and railway ledgers. We mean 
by charging a low sum for rudiments, and then 
making an extra demand for everything beyond 
A bill is easily doubled by this means. Now, a fair 
account should not exceed in the general way 25 
per cent, upon the ordinary terms; much more 
frequently it may be kept within 10 per cent., in- 
cluding, washing, mending, books, pew-rent, &c. 
Of course, extra masters very materially swell an 
account ; but good schools seldom charge extra for 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
algebra^ the elements of mathematics, Latin, or 
Greek ; some include also either German or 
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French, outline drawing, drilling, and sometimes 
singing. 

Inclusive terms are not economical, if by that ex* 
pression be meant including books ; for we have 
known cases in which old books were retained long 
after their usefulness was gone, simply because of 
the expense of supplying new, or a whole class 
kept waiting for a new book until'a higher class had 
done with it ! No ; if you have selected a good 
school for Tom, never hesitate to spend a few 
shillings more per quarter upon books. "Never lose 
a ship for want of a pen'orth of tar." 



MODE OP PAYMENT. 

A MAN once sent to a Greek to know for how much 
he would educate his son. " Twenty minae," was 
the answer. "Why I can buy a slave for that 
simi," replied the astonished father. "Do so," 
added the other, " and have two." It may be that 
doctors and lawyers are paid the most grudgingly; 
but assuredly parsons and schoolmasters are paid 
the worst. Occasionally a gentleman will let you 
understand how truly he appreciates your labours, 
and in case of necessary absence through sickness, 
will not allow any deduction to be made. But 
such is not the general rule. Much more frequently 
attempts are made to drive a bargain, and then 
months are allowed to elapse before the bill is 
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setded. A schoolmaster was once waited upon by 
a lady in most dasldng style. A carriage and pair 
brought her to the door ; her arrival was announced 
by a portentous double knock, and after inquiries 
had been made concerning terms, she asked, " Can 
you not take him for less ? " The master glanced 
at the splendid equipage for an instant, and replied, 
" Why, yes, ma'am, if you really can't afford it." It 
was a lesson never to be forgotten. The lady (for a 
true lady she was withal) felt her mistake, reported 
her adventure to her husband, and, as the result, 
three boys were sent forthwith, instead of one; and 
I need not say the account was ever paid with the 
utmost promptitude But what is often the case ? 
There is a demur over this charge, and an exception 
to that — ^not for want of funds, but for want of 
feeling; or, after long waiting, the amount is sent 
by the lad himself 1 And then people wonder, for- 
sooth, that the schoolmaster is not more respected ! 



THE MODE OF PUNISHING. 

To avoid pimishments is impossible; for so long as 
foUy is bound up in the heart of a child, so long 
must the rod of correction be employed to drive it 
out of him. The only question to be considered is 
aa to what kind of a " rod " should be used ? 
Should our punishments be corporal or not ? and if 
so, should a cane be used or not? I am not a 
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friend to the cane, but I confess that in certain 
cases I believe it to be the most judicious and 
most merciful way of punishing. I am quite 
aware of the horror that will be excited in some 
minds by such an avowal : I shall be charged with 
reviving an exploded doctrine, and with advocating 
a method which degrades the lad. But for all that 
I maintain my ground. The usual substitutes for 
corporal punishments are abstinence, solitude, and 
"impositions,'' or extra tasks. Now, although 
occasional abstinence from one meal a month, may 
be safe, yet frequent abstinence would only en- 
feeble the delicate ; although solitude might do for 
the contemplative, it would scare the timid ; and 
with regard to " impositions " all we can say is, 
that if a boy is strong enough to do his imposi- 
tions, he is strong enough to do more regular work, 
and if his regular work already tasks his enei^es 
as it ought, the extra work is both cruel and mis- 
chievous. 

With regard to corporal punishment ; if it be 
never inflicted in anger, and always obviously 
within the demerits of the case for which the 
punishment is given ; and if, moreover, no injudi- 
cious patron puts the notion of degradation into 
the boy's head, until he is fourteen at least the 
cane may save him not only from mischief, but 
also from what is far more to be dreaded, either 
rebellion or expulsion. 
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FOR WHAT SHALL PUNISHMENT BE INFLICTED ? 

The first requisite in a school is obedience. " Im- 
plicit obedience is the "last achievement of the 
military commander," said an Indian ofl&cer to me 
once. But hard as it is to secure it must be aimed 
at, and nothing short of it should satisfy. Same 
lads have been taught from infancy that obedience 
to parents and teachers is the will of Grod. With 
such we have no trouble. Others are brought up 
to believe that teachers and scholars (like the old 
notion of French and English) are natural enemies 
to each other: with such we have nothing but 
chicanery and deceit. Then others again come 
to school as untamed as colts; they have never 
learnt to submit to any will but their own ; and if 
they are weekly boarders I pity the master that 
has to do with them. Now, the only way is to 
begin at once as you mean to go on. Begin the 
very first day with demanding obedience, to as- 
sistant masters as well as to the principal, and 
if necessary punish its neglect the very first 
hour. Sauciness and cruelty always demand 
corporal punishment; and so does incorrigible 
idleness, but then every means should be em- 
ployed for proving first that the supposed idle- 
ness is a feiult and not a disease, and that it is 
really incorrigible, and not owing to the indolence 
of a teacher in appointing a lesson which the lad 
cannot understand. 
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Let it be always understood that 4ihere is only 
one step beyond caning, and that is expulsion, — ^a 
punishment that must be reserved for immorality, 
for contagious offences, or for rebellion. 



"DO YOUR OWN CANING. 

I WAS reading the chapter upon corporal punish- 
ments to a school-master just now, and he told me 
that on one occasion he received a note from the 
parents of one of his lads requesting him to cane 
their son for some disorderly conduct at home! 
"Give my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so," 
was the reply, "and tell them to do their own 
caning." Supposing, however, the master to have 
allowed his complacency to oversway his prudence 
in such a case, in what light would he have been 
ever after held by both parents and child ? Would 
he have been any better than the fetish man of 
Western Africa ? 

No, no, my friend, if Master Tom is rude at 
home let him be punished at home, and if he 
deserves to be caned don't send him to the school- 
master for the purpose, but make it a rule to take 
the matter into your own hand, and if he is to be 
caned for any rudeness to you, "Do your own 
caning." 
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INTERRUPTIONS. 



SoivCE interruptions are unavoidable, and it can 
hardly be expected that a lad should remain six or 
seven years at school without being subjected to 
other interruptions than those of the regular holi- 
days. Thus, for example, it is rarely that a lad 
passes over the eventful years of from nine to six- 
teen, without one or more of the ailments to which 
all are subject, and young people more par- 
ticularly. "Whooping cough and measles belong 
to an earlier stage, but scarletina, and fevers of a 
typhoid character, headache, toothache, earache, 
and other sjnnptoms of cold and gormandizing, 
very few escape altogether. Occasionally family 
aflBiction and some of "the thousand ills that life is 
heir to " will summon him from his work. But 
excepting in such cases of necessity a lad's course 
at school should never be interrupted, unless by 
a general holiday. 

Some parents, indeed, are so inconsiderate as to 
call their children away for mere trifles. A call 
is modestly followed up with the request that Tom 
may go with Papa into the town, or his hair wants 
cutting, and so instead of taking advantage of a 
regular holiday to have this needful work doncj^he 
is called off from his French or his drawing, per- 
haps for half a day. By-and-bye a party is to be 
given, Tom is kept away from school that he may 
be in time (!) for the party, and he comes next day 
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as ignorant of his lessons as the babes in the wood. 
Not content with these half-day affairs, we some- 
times have it done wholesale, and a request is made 
about the middle of September that Master Tom 
may be allowed to accompany the family for three 
weeks to Scarborough, as he had no opportunity of 
going to the sea-side during the holidays. Now, 
just ask yourself, my friend, how is Tom to get on 
amidst all these interruptions ? You expect him 
to improve, and yet break in upon all the schemes 
devised for his improvement. 

Let me remind you (for you once knew it) that 
for every day Tom is absent from school you must 
reckon at least the loss of two days' work, for the 
day of return is generally a " dies non" in a boy^s 
calendar, and as he comes with *' an excuse " for 
not knowing the first lesson, so he generally makes 
an excuse for himself for not knowing the second. 
But the loss in point of time is nothing like the 
loss of interest in school work. That must be a bad 
teacher, indeed, whose lessons may be lost with 
impunity. How then can Tom be absent from his 
class and yet not suffer for it in his fitness for his 
next day's work ? He finds he cannot, and there- 
fore, when he returns to his books he finds that he 
is not 80 conversant with the subject as his class- 
mates are, he therefore loses heart, and is content 
to lag behind. Besides the sudden relaxation of 
the mind is highly prejudicial. What should we 
think of a rider who determined to make his horse 
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frequently pull up in the midst of a gallop and as 
suddenly start off at a gallop again. We might 
call him a clever rider perhaps, but should scarcely 
venture to give much for his horsa And so it is 
with the mind : to pull up in the midst of work, 
and then to start off again at full speed, is more 
than anyone can accomplish many times with 
impimity. But it must be remembered that the 
mind thus suddenly relaxed has not only to catch 
up the speed of the rest, but actually to overtake 
them : he has to make good the lost ground, as 
well as to keep abreast of his companions on 
their journey. This may be done once or twice in 
a half year, but it cannot be done often without 
incurring the most serious risk. If Tom is often 
interrupted you must make up your mind either to 
sacrifice his education or to risk his health. 



MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

No boy should go up for a " local examination " 
who has not been at least three successive years at 
the same school just before going up. Experience 
proves that even a three years' course scarcely 
gives a fair chance to a boy, unless he has had 
good advantages previously, and takes great 
interest in making himself master of the funda- 
mental part of his work, as well as the super- 
structure — ^the grammar as well as translation. 
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The most successful schools in these "middle- 
class examinations" are those that make a rule 
for a boy to enter at nine years of age, and remain 
till he is sixteen, and where no interference i« 
allowed. 

"What is really needed is a system of school ex- 
amination instead of the examination of sdect 
hoys. But until some more comprehensive method 
is adopted it will be well that Master Tom should 
be expected to present himself for examination 
either before the Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham 
local examination, or matriculate in the London 
University : it gives a climax to his studies, and 
tests the soundness of his knowledge. 



THE SONS OF "GREAT MEN." 

You seldom see the son of a great man great : a 
few exceptions may be adduced, such as that of 
the Earl of Chatham, and William Pitt, or in 
inodem times the Brunels and the Stephensons, 
but in the general way the son of a great man is a 
very ordinary person, ordinary not merely in com- 
parison with his father, but also in comparison 
with the rest of mankind. Now, we shall not 
enter upon the philosophy of this any further than 
by saying that injudiciousness in training has often 
much to answer for in this respect. We could 
name a gentleman, whose writings have been read 
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with pleasure by a large and intelligent class, 
whose son was simply killed (for that is the right 
word) by an attempt to overtax his youthful 
brain. We could name another, of popular power, 
who was ruined by imdue attentions heaped upon 
him in childhoocL Others there are who have 
failed to achieve greatness because their early 
efforts were discouraged, and thus the loss of 
ardour has been succeeded with the loss of the 
eflfort necessary to distinction. The son of a 
genius, too, often imagines he inherits his father's 
power, whereas he merely inherits his ability, but 
lacks his indomitable industry. Now, these are 
the errors to be corrected in education, and should 
be watched against by the school-master. 



" MAXIMA REVEKENTU." 

"The greatest reverence is due to youth," is a 
maxim of the Boman satirist that has been echoed 
in almost every nation, and in aU ages of the world. 
For when we reflect that the impressions made in 
childhood are indelible, that, to use the figure of 
Horace, "The child is father to the man," that, 
therefore, what the child has learned the man will 
do as by instinct, and that not only do we see in 
the boys of the present generation the future legis- 
lators, philanthropists, and teachers of society, but 
the fathers of the coming age, we cannot too 
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reverently address ourselves to the task to training 
" The tender mind/' 

The brutal Squeerses of the school-room received 
their death-blow when Charles Dickens sketched 
the doings of " Do-the-boys-HaU ;" another stroke 
of his pen will sentence the low-minded beings 
who have no more choice vocabulary for their 
pupils than "ass, dolt, blockhead," and the like. 
Let the teacher who has no love for children 
imderstaifid at once that he is out of place. The 
school-room is not the place for a man who has no 
elasticity of spirits, who feels no real pleasure at 
hearing the merry ring of laughter, or the far 
noisier huzza that bursts every now and then from 
the playgroimd between school hours, or even from 
the school-room itself at times. If you have no 
sjnnpathy with the infirmities of children, and 
would treat a careless accident as a grave offence, 
you will find many a place niore genial than the 
school-room, and himdreds more lucrative. 

But most of aU we insist upon the reverence due 
to the character of childhood itself. The man who 
would corrupt the mind of youth by a filthy jest, 
an immoral allusion, or even an unjust suspicion, 
would be doing more mischief than if he were to 
cast deadly nightshade into the well which sup- 
plied his house with drink. The misanthropy of 
Lord Byron may be traced either wholly or in a 
great measure to the scornful pride of his mother 
when he was a boy ; and on the other hand, who 
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that has read the history of St. Augustine can fail 
to see in his useful and honourable career, the 
natural reflection of Monica*s influence! "Be 
reverent," says the Persian proverb, "in the pre- 
sence of women, old age, kings, children, and 
sorrow." 



SPELLING. 

"'Tis trifles make perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle." Such was the reply of Michael Angelo 
to his astonished friend, who saw him after a 
month's absence still chiselling away at the same 
arm of one of his statues. And never did senti- 
ment apply more aptly to the work of education, 
for it certainly is "trifles" that mark unmis- 
takably the line between a perfect and an un- 
finished education, between the training of a gen- 
tleman and aU those, of whatever rank or birth, 
who have not " the blue blood." 

It is said that in dress the true gentleman is 
distinguished by faultless linen, and by accurately- 
fitting gloves. And in education he is distin- 
guished by his unfailing seK-possession and by 
good spelling. As he must be always "present" 
when in company, so he ought^ never to trip into 
the vulgarism of mispronouncing, or of misspell- 
ing his words. They are the faultless linen and 
the accurately-fitting gloves ; the little things that 
carry with them the " ring " of true gentility. 
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But to pass by the other as not fitted for this 
place, how is accurate speiling to be acquired? 
only as perfect self-command is, by study and by 
practise. For tasks, the spelling-book is a nuisance, 
and the dictionary an abomination. We never 
spell in talking, but in writing; and practise 
convinces us that it is only by writing frequently 
that we can acquire the habit of spelling accu- 
rately. 

The dictionary as a spelling-book is preposterous. 
Just think of the absurdity of learmng one hun- 
dred and ninety-three pages before you come to 
the simple word which, and being initiated into the 
mystery of such words as abams and adipose be- 
fore you light upon the words gnat, and knee. 

But you say the spelling-book cures all that. 
How so ? By giving us the hardest monysyUables 
first, simply because they consist of fewer letters 
than other words, and then putting the polysylla- 
bles (which are among the easiest words in the 
language) last of alL Who does not know that 
the word plenipotentiary is much easier to spell 
than the word seize or siege, and that where you 
get the word valetvdinarian spelt wrong once you 
get the words receive and heliefve misspelt a hundred 
times? 

A little reflection will therefore convince us that 
the spelling we require is best obtained as in 
ordinary life it is practised, through the pen, and 
that in all but a few exceptional cases a child may 
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spell well with the lip who would feel himself 
quite at a loss to spell on paper. Experience 
testifies the correctness of this reasoning, those 
being generally the worst spellers who have been 
most accustomed to spell all the hard words in 
reading, and those the best that have learnt spell- 
ing only from dictation. There will ever be 
degrees of excellence in this as in every other 
acquirement; all we contend for is the general 
application of the rule as being the more success- 
ful upon the whole. 



A SPECIAL DIFFICULTY. 

Thebe is scarcely a more perplexing case than that 
of a lad going to school who has been brought 
up among sisters only. The occasions of per- 
plexity are various. Thus the well-known weak- 
ness of pai'ents for sons makes them underrate 
their girls, and overrate their boys ; and when it 
so happens that in a family there are several girls 
and only one boy, the deference shown to Master 
Tom, even to the snubbing of Mary Ann, Gertrude, 
Amelia, and Eliza, is something absurd. Then 
again, the girls vie with each other in their atten- 
tions to the young lordling, so that the more exact- 
ing he is the more servile they become. .Now it is 
perfectly certain that in no healthy school will 
"my lord" receive more attention than the 
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youngest son of a younger brother, that is, he must 
" rough it," and if parents have not the good sense 
to turn a deaf ear to all complaints, Tom becomes* 
a ruined man as well as a spoiled child. 

But another difficulty peculiar to this case is 
the greatness of the change from the society of 
girls to that of boys. We should aU like to keep our 
sons free from the contamination of sin, and even 
from knowing what evil there is in the world, 
but we cannot. Society forbids it : the very con- 
stitution of man forbids it. We must mingle with 
our fellow-men, or go out of the world, and if we 
mingle with them ever so little we must become 
acquainted with their vices. Now it must be 
remembered that ignorance is not innocence, 
neither can we by screening a boy from vicious 
society insure him against vice. What we can do, 
and what we ought to do is to supply him with the 
only effectual antidote ; and since he will learn in 
his intercourse with his self-chosen companion*^' 
just as much of the ways of the world as he will at 
school, our method should be not to keep him froxr 
the place where alone his powers will be developed, 
but to justify him against its temptations. " I pray 
not," said our Saviour of his disciples, " that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil" And thus we 
must do with our children, not remove them from 
the society most appropriate to them, but try to 
guard them against its dangers. 
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When Tom comes back from school the first 
half-year, he knows a great deal that he ought not 
to know, and perhaps a very little that he ought 
to know. Papa and mamma are shocked to hear 
words that they never heard before, and that of 
course they themselves do not know the meaning 
of They are horrified : condemn the school, the 
schoolmaster, and all public gatherings of children 
without mercy. Tom must be removed to the 
Eev. Mr. Parsons, vicar of St. Innocent's, where 
naughty words are never spoken, excepting by two 
or three select scholars, the young hopefuls of very 
respectable families ; where Ovid, and Aristo- 
phanes and Tom Jones, are never allowed, where 
— ^ah, my friend, you may legislate very wisely for 
men and women, but that is not the mode of 
managing boys. Take it for granted that though 
you may conceal the evil by such means, you 
neither cure it nor prevent it. 

When a child (about seven years of age) I was 
sent on a visit to some friends for the Christmas 
holidays. On returning home by the coach, owing 
to the badness of the roads, we were nearly upset. 
Those were not the days of railways and locomo- 
tives. I remember the coachman getting off the 
box to put something right, on which with a pro- 
fane oath I shouted out to reprove him. The only 
other passenger inside was a lady who knew my 
parents very well. With great delicacy she in- 
formed them of what she had heard, and my 
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mother, who Was a very sensible woman, took me 
on one side ; called the circumstance to remem- 
brance and asked me where I had heard such 
language, and whether I knew what it meant? 
When she saw from my innocent answers that I 
had merely wanted to say something grand, and 
had not the remotest idea of the evil of such 
words, she explained their nature^ and enjoined 
upon me never to use them again. Need I say 
the injunction was faithfully observed ? 

Now, if instead of allowing themselves to be 
carried away with horror at what in men would be 
sins, and sins of no ordinary magnitude, parents 
would take the trouble to investigate the cases of 
their children's delinquencies they would find what 
appears so sinful to be comparatively innocent, 
and a reproof judiciously administered would be 
remembered ever after ; for " a word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

If schools alone foster these evils let schools 
alone bear the blame, and let them be avoided, not 
only by boys from such families as have been 
already described, but by all boys of every class. 
But we know far otherwise. We know that the 
utmost care will not preserve the mind from being 
assailed by allurements of sin ; and while we find 
the most delicately-educated, who has been 
screened from every possible temptation, as vicious; 
as the roughest school boy, we also find the 
roughest of school boys turning out to be the best 
and wisest of men. 
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EARNESTNESS. 



Sheridan EInowles being called upon to give his 
advice to a clergyman upon elocution, simply 
replied, " Be in earnest, and you are sure to suc- 
ceed." The clergyman took it, 'and although one 
of the ungainliest of men has been one of the most 
successful of speakers which Scotland has pro- 
duced. " Be in earnest and you are sure to suc- 
ceed," may be said to almost any man, in any de- 
partment of life. Not, indeed, that mere violence 
will sweep away every difficidty, as a strong wind 
sweeps away straws and dust, but that a man 
thoroughly in earnest wiU find out methods for 
accomplishing his work which no mere performer 
would think of. Success in his imdertaking is the 
aim of the one, propriety of deportment tiie aim 
of the other ; hence while the latter is asking him- 
self may he do this or that, without sacrificing his 
position, the other ventures on, and on, imtil at 
last, by very energy, he carries his mark before him. 
Whatever you do therefore with Tom be sure that 
you choose for him a man of simple purpose and 
earnest spirit, for both for his present success and 
for his future career the one indispensable requisite 
wiU be earnestness. 
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ADVICE TO THOSE ABOUT TO BE EXAMINED. 

1 CANNOT conclude these remarks better than by 
quoting the advice of a writer in the London Reviexc 
upon examinations : — 

" Pupils do not do themselves justice on paper 
any more than vivd voce. Or if they do, it is 
the exception and not the rule. The first five 
minutes of an examination are often fatal to a 
youth of great promise. And that for this reason. 
On first sitting down the examinee snatches up 
the paper, runs his eye over the questions rapidly, 
invariably comes to the conclusion that he cannot 
answer a single one ; his heart begins to beat; he is 
distracted by the loud scratching of pens, for there 
are always a number present who commence scratch- 
ing away with fatal fluency, long before they can 
have thoroughly mastered the bearing of a single 
question. Our young friend becomes hopeless and 
unable to concentrate his thoughts, and, perhaps, 
two good hours are wasted by five minutes foolishly 
spent. It is a piece of really sound advice to be 
told not to look at an examination paper till you 
have quietly settled yourseK at the desk and 
arranged aU about you; then to read the paper 
most slowly, pausing tiU you are quite sure you 
see what each question means; partly that you 
may really see how it bears on your knowledge, 
and partly that you may not be tempted to answer 
off the point, by having caught some leading word 
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in the question and failing to see how much or how 
little is really included in it." 

Obviously the only remedy for the evil com- 
plained of is for Tom to subject himself frequently 
to such examinations both vivd voce and written 
that he may avoid confusion. 
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APPENDIX.— r«fe^. 58. 



The following list of subjects will be found easy and 
interesting : — 

1. The Trees of the Bible. 

2. The Mountains. , 

3. The Gardens. 

4. The Dreams. 

5. The Visions, as distinguished from dreams. 

6. The Parables. 

7. The Miracles. 

8. The Boys. 

9. The Trades. 

10. The Animals of the Book of Job. 

11. The Titles of Christ 

12. The Feasts of the Jews. 

13. The Sabbaths. 

14. The Peculiar Customs. 

15. Special Prayers. 

16. Answers to Pmyer. 

17. Life of Saint Paul. 

18. Life of Saint Peter. 

19. Life of Abraham. 

20. Lives of the four Evangelists. 

21. Dedication of the Temple. 

22. Captivity and Restoration of the Jews. 

23. Destruction of the Temple foretold by Christ. 
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24. Harmony of the first three Evangelists as to 
the account of our Lord's Transfiguration. 

25. Harmony of the four accounts and 1 Cor. xv. as 
to Christ's Resurrection. ^ 

26. Harmony of Saint Paul's Conversion. 



With the younger scholars it may be sufficient to 
give the reference to chapter and verse, and a state- 
ment of the event recorded. Elder scholars should 
weave their story into a continuous narrative, e.g.. 
No. 1. (Younger Scholars) — 

Matt, viii 2, 3 : Christ cleanses the leper. 
Matt. viii. 5-13 : Christ heals the centurion's 

servant. 
Matt, viii 14, 15 : (Christ cures Peter's wife's 
mother of a fever. 
No. 2. (Elder Scholars)— 
Matt, v.-vii. After Christ had ended his sermon on 
the Mount, he performed several wonder- 
ful miracles — and first, he cleansed a leper 
who came and worshipped him ; next, he 
healed the centurion's servant of the palsy ; 
then Peter's wife's mother of a fever ; and 
after that, and as it would seem on the 
evening of the same day, many that were 
possessed with evil spirits, &c., &c. 
No. 3. A specimen of a continuous harmony of the 
three Evangelists, after the manner of a diatessa- 
ron. (Scholars of sixteen and upwards.) 
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Matt. viii. 2,3. 



Matt. viii. 5- 

13. 
Matt. viii. 14. 

15. 



Matt. viii. 16. 
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"After six 
days." 



*As snow." 
' As the 
light." 



The Transfiguration of Christ. 

Matt. xvii. 1-9 ; Mark, ix. 2-10 ; Luke, ix. 
28-36 :— - 

"And it came to pass about an eight 
days after these sayings, Jesus taketh with 
him Peter, James, and John his brother, 
and leadeth them up into an high moun- 
tain apart by themselves, to pray. And 
as he prayed he was transfigured before 
them, and the fashion of his countenance 
was altered so that his face did shine as 
the sun ; and his raiment was white and 
glistering, so as no fuller on earth can 
white them. • And, behold, there appeared 
unto them two men talking with Jesus, 
which were Moses and Elias, who appeared 
in glory, and spake of his decease which 
he should accomplish at Jerusalem. But 
Peter and they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep : and when they were 
awake they saw his glory, and the two 
men that stood with him. And it came 
to pass as they departed from him, Peter 
answered and said unto Jesus, * Master it 
is good for us to be here ; and if thou wilt 
let us make here three tabernacles, one for 
Thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias j ' for he wist not what to say, for 



'What he 
said." 
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' When the 
voice was 
past Jesus 
was found 
alone." 



they were sore afraid. While he thus 
spake, behold there came a bright cloud, 
and overshadowed them : and they feared 
as they entered into the cloud. And, 
behold, there came a voice out of the cloud, 
which said * This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.' 
And when the disciples heard it they fell 
on their face, and were sore airaid. And 
Jesus came and touched them, and said^ 
' Arise, and be not afraid.' And suddenly, 
when they had lift up their eyes and 
looked round about, they saw no man any 
more, save Jesus only with themselves." 



H. W. WALKER, PRINTER, 6RI0GATE, LEEDS. 
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